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play} Field Conditions 
ly 1 Described 


; At the request of the National Child 
arize} Labor Committee, David Myers, noted 
cilled | documentary photographer, made a 
tion- | field trip this March into the migrant 
d the} areas of California’s San Joaquin Val- 
, NEWF ley. Mr. Myers reports that migrant 
rticu-} families there live in large, desolate 
le of camps, with kerosene cook stoves sup- 
lation} plying the only source of heat although 
notes} the temperature in the one-room tar- 
> low, paper cabins often gets down to freez- 
ver 18} ing. Water must be drawn from a 


ith to , : 
oe faucet in the yard and is often polluted. 


re in-—| At11a.m.ona school day he found 
erious} at least half a dozen children ranging 
num-} from 6 to 12 years in the fields picking 
ypula-} cotton. He learned that an entire fam- 
capa-} ily of 4 or 5 working all day earned 
about $5.00 or “just groceries.” Since 
l the cotton-picking season was almost 
alance ‘ ; 

nd the} OVE» the migrants considered them- 
selves lucky to get work of this kind 


, as in 
report} OC OF two days a week. 
2 chil} He reports that the winter was rainy 


1 have} causing “trouble and sickness.” During 
only the worst weather the migrants 
rt con-} Were eligible for county relief. This 
:, com-| consists of a few pounds of beans, 
force, four, etc., distributed once a week. If 
a vital it is not raining, they get no relief 
itizensp Whether they have work or not. As Mr. 
unities) Myers states in his report, “How most 
> skill} of these people survive nobody can 
‘or im-} Sigure out.” 


quant Fortunately, some of the children 
ough are getting into the local schools, “The 
systems} schools,” Mr. Myers reports, “are all 
s. Als new and good, The teachers are nice. 
‘ppre? They have good hot lunches for which 
S Sp" the children are supposed to pay, but 
d mort if the family is out of work, the child 
serviC@l is fed anyway. Often this lunch is all 
that keeps the kids going.” 





= THIS IS MIGRANCY 











Caution: Children at Work During School Hours 


Irma, age 10, works along- 
side of her parents. All 
three putting in a full-day’s 
work earned about $5.00. 


Lupe, age 9, helps her 
parents pick cotton and 
watches her baby brother 
at the same time. Her par- 
ents are working half a 
mile away. 





Joe is 7. His sack is only 
half-full of cotton. It’s still a 


_ heavy burden for a small 


boy. 
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New Trustees 
Named 


Two new members were elected to 
the National Child Labor Committee’s 
Board of Trustees at its last meeting. 
They are Kenneth D. Johnson, Dean 
of the New York School of Social Work, 
and Cyrus H. Karraker, Professor of 
History at Pennsylvania’s Bucknell 
University. Dean Johnson’s long record 
of public service includes holding the 
post of Federal Judge as well as active 
membership on the boards of numer- 
ous national and local welfare agen- 
cies. Dr. Karraker, in addition to teach- 
ing at Bucknell, serves as President of 
the Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee 
on Migrant Labor. Commenting on 
these distinguished additions to the 
Committee’s Board, Sol Markoff, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary said, “We are for- 
tunate indeed in securing the services 
of Dean Johnson and Dr. Karraker. 
The rich backgrounds that both bring 
to us will do much to assist the 
agency in meeting the needs of today’s 
youngsters.” 


Dr. Melby Takes 
Michigan Post 


Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Vice-Chairman 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and a member of its Board of 
Trustees since 1946, announced his 
_ retirement as Dean of the New York 
University School of Education effec- 
tive August 31. Dr. Melby’s retirement, 
however, will be an active one. He has 
accepted the post of Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Education at Michigan State 
University and will continue to serve 
as teacher and consultant for the com- 
ing academic year. 


FLORIDA WORKSHOPS POINT UP 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT ISSUES 


Frank discussions on local youth em- 
ployment problems were the order of 
the day in a series of workshops held 
recently in seven Florida communities. 
Recurrent discussion themes were the 
scarcity of jobs for youth, employer 
reluctance to hire youngsters under 18, 
labor union hiring and apprenticeship 
practices which rule out the younger 
teen-agers, the insecurity of boys fac- 
ing military service and the plight of 
teen-agers who drop out of school, 
ill-prepared to meet the requirements 
of the job world. 


N CLC Participates 


Special consultant for the workshop 
series was Lazelle D. Alway of the 
National Child Labor Committee field 
staff. Co-sponsors of the series were 
the Florida Industrial Commission and 
the Children’s Commission. 


Although no two workshops were 
alike, a general pattern of procedure 
was followed. The meetings began 
with a review of current facts about 
youth employment and the protective 
aspects of the child labor laws. Pre- 
senting this information was Mrs. 
Sybil Griffin of the Florida Industrial 
Commission and Miss Alway. This 
was followed by a panel made up 
of local representatives including 
juvenile court judges, employers, 
youngsters, ministers and employment 
service or guidance directors. Panel 
members discussed youth employment 
problems from their specific vantage 
points. 


Drop-Outs 


At one workshop, held in a low- 
income area where oyster production 
constitutes the principal industry, the 
group discussed the community’s drop- 
out problem. One citizen dismissed 
this problem as insoluble by stating 
that “ambitious young people, not 
oysters, are our greatest export.” A 
teen-age panelist however set the rec- 
ord straight by pointing out that al- 
though the ambitious youngsters go 
elsewhere, “all the drop-outs stay in 
this community.” By pinpointing this 
issue, he laid it squarely in the lap of 
the community which needs to take 


positive action on the problem now or 
face the consequences later. 


Presentations by students in Diver- 
sified Cooperative Training Programs 
served to emphasize the lack of such 
training for those most in need of it, 
those who were ruled out by the 16- 
year minimum age and “C” average 
requirements for participation. The 
problems of lack of orientation and 
preparation for work were illustrated 
by an employment service director 
who stated that youngsters coming to 
his office were “completely ignorant of 
their own skills or of any ability to sell 
themselves on what they had to offer” 
and that they had wholly unrealistic 
ideas about wages and about the pos- 
sibilities of starting at the top. It was 
recognized in several of the workshops 
that the job problems of youngsters 
under 16 were due not to restrictive 
child labor laws but rather to the im- 
maturity of this age group and its lack 
of preparation to meet the demands of 
today’s economy. 


Federal Law Clarified 


Some of the misunderstandings and 
fears of employers about the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act were dispelled in sev- 
eral of the workshops.by Mr. Harry 
Huettner of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour Division. He 
noted that many employers through a 
lack of understanding about the laws 
provisions avoid hiring any youngster 
under 18 years. By answering ques 
tions about these provisions Mr. Huett- 
ner established confidence in the law 


as one that protects young worker 


and employers alike. 


Children of Sharecroppers 


In another discussion, a self-styled 
“small farmer” argued that, without 
the work of sharecropper children, he 
would have to go out of business. He 
added that these youngsters don’t want 
to go to school “and can’t get anything 
out of it anyway.” A teen-ager told the 
farmer, “maybe the kids could get 
school and get something out of it 


(Continued on page 7) 
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BREAKDOWN RECOMMENDATIONS 
CHALLENGED BY NCL C 


Vigorous opposition to a recommen- 
dation calling for the abolition of child 
labor and school attendance laws for 
youngsters at the secondary school 
level to solve juvenile delinquency 
problems was expressed recently by 
Sol Markoff, Executive Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
This recommendation had been made 
earlier by Dr. Ruth Alexander, colum- 
nist and lecturer, speaking at the for- 
tieth convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
in Chicago. 

Scoring this approach, Mr. Markoff 
stated, “It is vital that all those con- 
cerned with the welfare of youth rec- 
ognize the far-reaching and dangerous 
implications of Dr. Alexander’s recom- 
mendations.” He pointed out that chil- 
dren entering our secondary schools 
are between the ages of 12 and 14 
years and cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be considered mature or 
as having sound judgment. He added 
that turning such youngsters loose to 
fend for themselves in a complex 
and competitive labor market without 
either guidance or supervision in 
choosing or finding jobs “can lead 
only to trouble.” 


Mr. Markoff went on to say, “It has 
been found through sad experience 
that youngsters who have difficulty in 
school because of certain traits of char- 
acter, personality and intelligence also 
have difficulty in finding employment 
and holding jobs. Sending them out to 
work therefore would hardly solve the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. It 
would be filling the streets with dis- 
contented, maladjusted and jobless 
youngsters, more prone than ever to 
express their dissatisfaction in acts of 
delinquency. 

“Even for those who should succeed 
in finding jobs, we cannot assume that 
work in itself makes for law-abiding 
citizens. Our Committee believes in 
the values of suitable work experience 
for teen-agers. We'd like to point out 
that child labor laws do permit young- 
sters to work part-time and during 
school vacations. If there are shortages 
of such employment opportunities, 
they are not created by the laws but 


by economic conditions in given com- 
munities. More jobs can be developed 
for youngsters, however, if the adults 
in the community get together and 
plan together for developing employ- 
ment possibilities for youngsters within 
the framework of desirable standards. 
Many communities have already set up 
such programs for youth with excellent 
results. Much more, however, needs 
to be done. 


“The schools too are moving ahead, 
slowly but in the right direction. They 
are establishing school-work programs 
where the youngster attends school 
part-time and works part-time. These 
programs offer counseling, guidance 
and follow-up as well as job placement 
for each student. They have proved 
their worth many times over by re- 
ducing the number of school drop-outs 
and discipline problems. 


“We most certainly agree that much 
more needs to be done along these 
lines, but it must be done construc- 
tively by qualified and responsible 
agencies and individuals. It cannot be 
done by passing the buck to business 
and industry and asking them to play 
nursemaid to troubled youngsters. 


“Potential delinquents need all the 
help they can get. They need our sup- 
port. We cannot reject them by saying: 
Get a job and solve your own problems. 
We don’t wish to be responsible for 


” 


you. 


Age Minimum Reconsidered 


A very high injury frequency rate 
in plants manufacturing brick, tile and 
other clay construction products has 
prompted Labor Secretary James P. 
Mitchell to propose that the minimum 
age for such employment be raised 
from 16 to 18 years. Secretary Mitchell 
has scheduled a public hearing on his 
proposed order for May 22. 


The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee participated in the preliminary 
study of this industry’s hazards, with 
Sol Markoff serving as technical con- 
sultant. 


Migrant Study Planned 


A more accurate understanding of 
migrant life is foreseen by the National 
Child Labor Committee as a result of a 
special research project to be launched 
this summer. Plans are now underway 
to gather on-the-spot information on 
migrant conditions by assigning a 
worker to hire himself out as an actual 
farm laborer and follow the crops. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
worker to enter the migrant stream in 
one of the southern states and move 
with it along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


The worker will seek to be recruited 
along with family groups, heading for 
the large labor camps. He will work 
and live with the migrants in order 
to learn firsthand about recruitment, 
transportation, housing, wages, hours 
of work, child labor, recreation and 
health services. 


He has been instructed to place par- 
ticular emphasis on observing the mi- 
grant children, seeking answers to such 
questions as: How were the very young 
ones cared for when their mothers 
went to work in the fields? Were there 
any organized child care programs? 
Were any children brought along with 
the crew unaccompanied by parents? 
Did the children work in the fields? At 
what ages? For how long? Did their 
parents want them to work? Did the 
crew leaders? Did the growers? Did 
the children miss any part of the school 
term, and for how long, because of 
migrancy? 

Special attention will also be given 
to observing the attitudes of the mi- 
grants toward crew leaders, growers 
and residents as well as the way these 
groups react to them. 


‘It is felt that when this information 
is collected and compiled, important 
clues to the development of construc- 
tive solutions to many aspects of the 
complex problem of migrancy will be 
provided. 


—— 


Recognizing the educational needs 
of migrant children, the New York 
State Legislature approved a budget 
appropriation of $10,000 for two ex- 
perimental summer schools for chil- 
dren of migratory farm workers. Other 
states please note. 
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CITIZEN ACTION PREVENTS 
WEAKENING OF LAWS 


Decisive citizen action in New York 
State by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee members and others resulted in 
quick defeat recently for an agricul- 
tural child labor breakdown bill. If the 
bill had been enacted, children of any 
age, no matter how young, could have 
been employed in berry harvesting any 
number of hours a day. Although the 
measure did require that such young- 
sters be accompanied by a parent, 
effective enforcement of this provi- 
sion would have been practically 
impossible. 

Taking prompt action, the National 
Child Labor Committee alerted its 
New York members to the far-reaching 
implications of the measure. In a Legis- 
lative Flash, the Committee warned, 
“Although this bill specifies exemp- 
tions only for berry harvesting, its 
enactment could lead to a general 
breakdown of child labor standards in 
agriculture. It can open the door to 


Increase in 
Drop-Outs Seen 


The threat of a 60 percent increase 
in potential juvenile delinquency by 
1965 as a result of the rising number 
of school drop-outs was forecast by 
Senator Estes Kefauver in his recent 
message to delegates at the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
convention. Senator Kefauver said 
there are now one million young 
people who have dropped out of high 
school because of scholastic failure or 
the inability to get along with their 
classmates. 

More than half of these, he noted, 
are unemployed, drifting and discour- 
aged, just waiting for “something to 
happen” or for their call to Selective 
Service. If present trends of growing 
high school enrollments and with- 
drawals continue, he said, there will 
be 1,600,000 high school drop-outs in 
ten years — still with half of them on 
the street. “It has been estimated,” 
Senator Kefauver concluded, “that the 
incidence of delinquency is over ten 
times as high...among those who 
drop out of school.” 


other crop interests to seek special 
privileges for themselves. If children 
under 14 can pick berries, they might 
argue, why can’t they pick other fruits 
and vegetables? Once the door is open, 
such widespread breakdown attempts 
will be inevitable.” 

One of the many NCLC members 
who wrote to Albany expressing strong 
disapproval of the measure was a gen- 
tleman who spoke his mind on the 
matter firmly and forcibly. He said, 
“,.. This (bill) tends to revert the 
many past efforts to eliminate child 
labor to the time when I, myself, 
picked berries on a farm.... There is 
nothing either educational or espe- 
cially healthful in this type of work for 
kids, and usually some farmer is look- 
ing for mighty cheap help. . . . Given 
one special ruling will only lead to 
special appeals for other rulings, and 
the past gains might be blunted.” 


NCLC Continuing 
Safety Campaign 


For the third successive year, the 
National Child Labor Committee will 
continue its efforts to reduce the toll 
of tractor accidents and deaths to chil- 
dren working on our nation’s farms. 
For this year, the Committee has de- 
veloped for extensive farm-area dis- 
tribution a flier, titled “The Case of 
the Careless Farm Boy.” The flier, 
based on an actual case history, calls 
upon parents to keep children off trac- 
tors until they’re old enough to handle 
these powerful machines safely. It 
points out that of the 288 boys and 
girls reported in the press as being 
involved in tractor accidents, nearly 
100 lost their lives. The majority of 
these children were less than 14 
years old. 

Copies of “The Case of the Careless 
Farm Boy” flier are available on re- 
quest from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


PTA RECOMMENDS COOPERATIVE 
APPROACH TO MIGRANT PROBLEMS 


Twelve study scholarships for teach- 
ers of migrant children will be awarded 
this summer by the California Con- 

ess of Parents and Teachers. The 
P.T.A. has allocated $2700 for this pur- 
pose, thus demonstrating its continued 
interest in the migrant child. These 
scholarships will enable qualifying 
teachers to take a special six-week 
course at Fresno State College on 
“Problems of the Mobile Child in 
California.” Similar scholarships were 
granted successfully last year. 


This concern with migrant children 
is not merely a local matter. The Na- 
tional P.T.A. Congress, recognizing 
the nationwide scope and complexity 
of the problem, put forth earlier the 
following recommendation to state 
congresses: 


“Seasonal agricultural labor is im- 
portant to the economy of many states, 
and the crops harvested by this labor 
force are vital to the health and wel- 


fare of the American people. It has 
been estimated that annually as many 
as one million children suffer the dis- 
advantage of following the crops. Be- 
cause their families move from state 
to state, these children fail to receive 
the education, health and welfare serv- 
ices available to resident children. 
They are generally not well accepted 
in the communities through which they 
pass, with the result that their educa- 
tion is sketchy, they are missed in im 

munization campaigns, their remedi 
able defects are not cared for, the 

often suffer from severe malnutritior 
and many are illegally employed. Eves 
the limited services available to not 

residents often fail to reach them. 


“It is suggested that state congresse 
study the situation of migrant childres 
within their states, and that each cot 
gress work in cooperation with its staté 
governor and appropriate agencies 
developing programs to meet the need 
of these children.” 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Arizona 


A recent study of the educational 
retardation of migrant children re- 
vealed that most of these youngsters 
are 50 percent behind their age group 
in academic achievement. The study 
made by the Arizona Migrant Ministry 
was based on interviews with superin- 
tendents and teachers of seven schools 
in key agricultural districts. One 
teacher pointed out that many of the 
children can attend school for only 
four or five weeks before they move 
on again. A school superintendent 
commented that although the migrant 
children say they have reached the 4th 
or 5th grade, they can hardly do 2nd 
grade work. Many teachers agree that 
no matter what their grade level, prac- 
tically all migrant children need spe- 
cial attention. In view of the generally 
crowded classrooms this is not always 
possible. Calling this educational dep- 
rivation “the real tragedy of migrancy,” 
another superintendent pointed out 
that by the time the children get to 
his district they have already been in 
three or more schools. Since there are 
no legal provisions for transferring 
school records and no standardized 
placement practices, migrant children 
are assigned to classes where they seem 
to belong. Then, from testing and ex- 
perience the teacher finds out where 
the child is likely to profit most from 
his brief stay in the school. 


Colorado 


A resolution asking for a legislative 
council study of migratory labor camps 
and transportation was defeated by a 
vote of 17 to 14 in the Colorado Sen- 
ate. The resolution drawn up by House 
members was largely the result of a 
serious migrant truck accident in the 
state last year involving 55 men, 
women and children. One senator 
speaking against the resolution called 
it“a very dangerous thing” and insisted 
that migrants would be “out of their 
element” if provided with modern 
living facilities. Another senator de- 
clared that if such facilities were made 
available, the migrants “won’t know 

to use them.” Representative 
Franklin D. Stewart, chief sponsor of 
the resolution, had this to say of the 





Senate’s blocking action, “The whole 
thing boils down to the fact that mi- 
grants don’t vote and employers do. 
These are the most tragically-neglected 
people in the entire population. They 
frequently live under conditions which 
imperil the health of the entire com- 
munity. But they're impotent, politi- 
cally, and no one does anything 
about it.” 


Montana 


A recently issued report on the rec- 
ommendations of the Montana Con- 
ference on Education indicates that 
delegates place high priority on guid- 
ance and counseling services at the 
secondary school level. They recom- 
mended too that students during the 
first or second year of high school 
be given individualized assistance in 
choosing courses of study. Delegates 
attending the statewide conference 
sponsored by Governor Aronson in- 
cluded representatives from labor, 
management and the professions, farm- 
ers, housewives, lay people, civil au- 
thorities and professional educators. 


New Jersey 


Ten farmers were taken to task by 
the U. S. District Court for violating 
the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In its injunction, 
the Court specifically prohibited them 
from future employment of children 
under 16 during school hours. They 
were also enjoined from shipping pro- 
duce in interstate commerce for thirty 
days and ordered to keep records on 
all minors they employed. Comment- 
ing on this action, a U. S. Labor De- 
partment representative pointed out 
that “the farmer is responsible for 
every under-age child working on his 
farm.” He added that “irrespective of 
who does the actual hiring of the 
minor” the responsibility for compli- 
ance with the child labor provisions 
of the Federal Wage and Hour Law 
rests entirely with the farmer. He rec- 
ommended that prospective employers 
of children of doubtful age protect 
themselves from unintentional law vio- 
lations by having on file proof-of-age 
certificates for each employed child. 





New York 


More than 7 out of 10 high school 
graduates in 1955 who sought jobs in 
Monroe County found them within a 
month after graduation according to a 
New York State Employment Service 
survey. Of the 510 graduates followed 
up, girls found jobs faster than the 
boys. By August, 79 percent of the girls 
compared to 58 percent of the boys 
had started work. By October more 
than 9 out of 10 of the graduates had 
found jobs. Entry jobs for the ’55 
graduates included clerical occupa- 
tions, the machine trades and crafts, 
and employment in manufacturing as 
well as nonfactory establishments. Ac- 
cording to the report, employment 
opportunities during the last five years 
proved best in 1953. During that year, 
98 percent of the graduates who 
wanted work found jobs by October. 


Pennsylvania 


An important reform measure raising 
standards for migrant transportation 
recently became law in Pennsylvania. 
Now, out-of-state vehicles used for 
bringing seasonal farm workers into 
the Commonwealth are subject to “in- 
spection of their mechanism and 
equipment” and must meet the same 
standards required of resident-owned 
vehicles. In addition, the non-resident 
who brings a vehicle transporting mi- 
grants into the state must obtain a 
special permit to operate the vehicle. 
The permit is valid for ninety days in 
any one registration year. It must be 
carried by the driver when operating 
the vehicle on Pennsylvania highways. 
This new measure will not only in- 
crease traffic safety for migrant 
workers but for resident motorists as 
well. 


South Carolina 


A net gain of 5 percent in school 
holding power for Negro students be- 
tween the 9th and 12th grade during 
the last two years is noted by the State 
Department of Education in its re- 
cently published annual report. De- 
spite this 5 percent gain, however, the 
drop-out rate for Negro students, regis- 
tering at approximately 57 percent, 
remains considerably higher than the 
drop-out rate for white students. Of 
the latter group, 41 percent are re- 
ported as leaving high school before 
graduation. 
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Taber Appointed 


At the request of Pennsylvania's 
Governor Leader, Robert C. Taber has 
accepted chairmanship of the re- 
activated Governor's Committee on 
Children and Youth. Mr. Taber is Di- 
rector of Pupil Personnel and Counsel- 
ing of Philadelphia’s School District 
and a Board Member of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 





The migrant child, like every 
other child in these United States, 
has a right to a good education, 
to the opportunity to become a 
well-adjusted, useful member of 
society. 


But how to give him his due, 
how to give him a sense of be- 
longing, of security, of accom- 
plishment — that is a knotty prob- 
lem. Moving, as he does, from 
state to state, sometimes as often 
as seven or eight times a year, 
the migrant child barely has time 
to feel at home in a new school 
with new teachers and new class- 
mates — if indeed he enters 
school at all — before he must be 
taken away, to be subjected once 
more to the painful processes of 
adjustment. 


No wonder that migrant chil- 
dren have the lowest educational 
attainments of any group in the 
Nation. No wonder that they en- 
ter school later than other chil- 
dren, attend fewer days, make 
the least progress, drop out of 
school sooner, and constitute the 
largest single source of illiterates. 


What is more, they are many. 
No one has ever counted them 
all, no one has been able to; but 
employment records estimate the 
total migrant farm labor force at 
nearly 1% million. Assuming, as 
some states do, that for every 
7 migrant workers, there are 3 
children of school age, we may 
well say that every year at least 
600,000 children are being de- 
nied the privileges of a public 
school education, simply because 
they are always on the move. 


U. S. Office of Education 











Labor Secretary Mitchell 
Stresses Laws Protect Youngsters 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
believes that the employment of two 
million boys and girls, 14 through 17 
years of age, in January 1956, refutes 
the contention that child labor laws 
interfere with youth opportunities for 
employment. 


The big majority of these youth work 
part-time while attending school, he 
said. The secretary spoke before a re- 
cent meeting of the U. S. Labor De- 
partment’s Advisory Committee on 
Young Workers. The National Child 
Labor Committee was represented at 
that meeting by Sol Markoff and Gloria 
Bley. Dr. George S. Stevenson and 
Robert C. Taber of the Committee's 
board also participated. 


Secretary Mitchell noted that 95 per- 
cent of the jobs in the country are 
legally open to boys and girls of 16 
and over. Only five percent are classi- 
fied as hazardous occupations requir- 
ing an 18-year minimum age. 


GOOD-WILL GESTURE TO MIGRANTS 
PAYS OFF IN MICHIGAN 


Most everywhere they go, migrants 
tend to be ignored by those who live 
in the community. This, however, is 
not the case in Hart, Michigan. Since 
1947 the residents of Hart have ex- 
pressed their gratitude to the seasonal 
workers who help with their crops of 
cucumbers and cherries by holding a 
two-day fiesta each summer in which 
both migrants and residents partici- 
pate. The last one drew 15,000 visitors. 


The fiesta, sponsored by the local 
Rotary Club, is held right in the center 
of town with special grandstands 
erected to seat 1,000, a ferris wheel, 
merry-go-round and the usual carnival 
booths and concessions. Entertainment 
includes professional acts, Mexican 
dances and singing, dancing and ama- 
teur contests as well as the crowning 
of the fiesta queen. Souvenir programs 
are financed by the advertising of local 
business firms. 


For these festivities, the regional 


“Our child labor standards are 
sound. They were developed to pro- 
tect boys and girls from their own 
inexperience and from interference 
with education. These reasons are still 
valid,” he said. 

“Any lowering of the working age 
now would only throw on the labor 
market more unprepared youths who 
would work intermittently or not at all 
and thus add to our delinquency 
problem.” 

Only about half of the so-called 
“drop-outs” are working, according to 
Department of Labor figures, and job 
opportunities for drop-outs are de- 
creasing. But at the same time, more 
boys and girls still in school are hold- 
ing part-time jobs. 

The Advisory Committee on Young 
Workers is made up of representatives 
of national organizations, youth-serv- 
ing agencies, employers, organized 
labor, educators, and state labor de- 
partments. 


office of the U. S. Labor Department 
lends its employment service director 
to assist in conducting the program. 
Commenting on the fiesta idea, the 
director said, “This means of showing 
appreciation to the migrant worker 
who follows the seasonal crop through- 
out the nation means much in main- 
taining his morale and proves to him 
that communities and employers are 
interested... and appreciate his work 
efforts.” 


This good-will gesture on the part 
of Hart’s residents has paid off in very 
tangible terms. During crop-harvesting 
time, Hart has never failed to have 4 
plentiful migrant work force. So great 
has this drawing power been, that 
nearby Traverse City soon found i 
was not getting enough migrants for 
the cherry harvest. As.a result, resi- 
dents from Traverse came as a delega- 
tion to Hart to find out how to put o1 
a fiesta of their own. 
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Drop-Outs Described 


A brief but comprehensive overview 
of today’s drop-out situation is pro- 
vided in a four-page statement on 
“School Drop-outs and Their Employ- 
ment Problems” issued recently by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Standards. The 
statement delineates some of the char- 
acteristics of early school leavers while 
indicating that such youngsters cannot 
be classified in mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. Particularly, it points up the 
challenge faced by each community 
to devise programs that can provide 
the kind of education and training 
needed to reduce the delinquency po- 
tential of the out-of-school, out-of- 
work youngster. 


Florida Workshop 


(Continued from page 1) 


you just paid them a little for their 
work and made them feel that they 
could go.” 


The suggestion that growers and 
farmers should band together to get 
relaxation of the provision that pro- 
hibits the employment of children un- 
der 16 during school hours brought a 
quick response from school people. 
They pointed out that when crops are 
given priority over the education of 
children and school systems are geared 
to the vagaries of growers and the un- 


this short-sightedness proves more 
expensive to the community in the 
long run. 


Excellent coverage by television, 
radio and the press brought workshop 
information to citizens all over the 
state. As a result of this workshop 
series, plans are now underway for 
follow-up meetings and permanent 
youth employment committees. In 
commenting on the success of the 
series, Miss Alway said, “It is hoped 
that many more communities in addi- 
tion to Pensacola, Apalachicola, Talla- 
hassee, Jasper, Perry, Jacksonville and 
Tampa will join with the Florida In- 
dustrial Commission and the Florida 
Children’s Commission in working to- 
ward more adequate job preparation, 
vocational opportunities and_place- 
Ment services for all of Florida's 
youth.” 





certainties of planting and harvesting, . 


Special Needs of Rural Children Noted 


Education for rural children should 
not follow exactly the same educa- 
tional patterns as those used in urban 
areas, according to Robert S. Fox, as- 
sociate professor at the University of 
Michigan. Professor Fox believes that 
a good educational program should 
capitalize on the rural background of 
the child rather than superimpose an 
urban education that doesn’t fit nor 
meet his specific needs. “Using the en- 
vironment with which the child is 
familiar,” he asserts, “should permeate 


every subject and class activity.” He 
pointed out that such subjects as social 
studies provide the. opportunity to 
emphasize rural needs and might in- 
clude the study of the community, 
conservation, and changes in the com- 
munity. Professor Fox also recom- 
mended that teachers who come from 
rural areas and have some understand- 
ing and appreciation of rural problems 
be encouraged to stay there instead of 
migrating, as many of them are doing, 
to urban centers. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Youth Employment and Juvenile 
Delinquency, Report of the Senate 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1956, 
Report No. 1463. 


This is the report of the Senate Sub- 
committee authorized by the 84th Con- 
gress to make a “full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States” including its “extent 
and character” and “its causes and con- 
tributing factors.” It is based on a 
number of community hearings held 
in major cities as well as studies under- 
taken by the Subcommittee of various 
special problems affecting juvenile 
delinquency. 

The report is excellent, providing as 
it does a thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive overview of youth employment 
today. It covers labor market trends, 
the drop-out problem, the role of Se- 
lective Service, school-work programs, 
guidance and counseling needs, as 
well as legislation affecting youth 
employment. 


Recommendations made by the Sub- 
committee in the final section of its 
report include: 1) expansion of school- 
work programs, 2) extension of state 
employment services to all youth in 
part-time, summer and _ school-work 
employment as well as in full-time 
independent employment, 3) increased 
guidance and counseling services, 4) 
more adequate community facilities to 
help bridge the gap from school to 
work, 5) a broadening of the school 
curriculum for non-academic students, 
6) the appropriation of Federal funds 


for demonstration community projects 
to reduce juvenile delinquency, 7) 
basic research on the social and psy- 
chological consequences of youth em- 
ployment and unemployment, 8) 
greater coordination and exchange of 
information among both public and 
private agencies, 


These Are Our Migrants. Albert Z. 
Mann, The Minnesota Council of 
Churches, 122 West Franklin Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. 20 cents. 


At the request of the Migrant Com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Council of 
Churches, this survey of migrant con- 
ditions and an evaluation of services 
was made during the summer of 1955. 
In making the survey, Dr. Mann, 
Chairman of the Committee, traveled 
more than 2,000 miles, visiting all of 
the major areas of the state where mi- 
grant labor is used, observing the work 
in operation and interviewing hun- 
dreds of persons: state employment 
service representatives, school person- 
nel, politicians, ministers, growers, 
plant managers, aad the migrants 
themselves. 


This report provides a summary of 
that survey including the most recent 
data on the size and nature of Minne- 
sota’s migrant labor force, changes in 
the general agricultural situation, as 
well as reports on such special prob- 
lems as child labor and school attend- 
ance law violations, housing and health 
services, The report concludes with 
recommendations for the 1956 program 
of the Migrant Ministry. 
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Education For All— Do We Mean It? 
Herold C. Hunt, National Parent- 
Teacher, 700 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. April, 1956. 


In this article, Dr. Hunt points out 
that there are millions of school-age 
children who are not in school. These 
boys and girls, he states, make up the 
large segment —48 percent —of all 
those who do not graduate from high 
school. This group, he notes, includes 
migrant children, youngsters in iso- 
lated rural areas, the mentally and 
physically handicapped, and young- 
sters “who for some reason or another 
leave their classes after seven, eight or 
more years of schooling.” 


Dr. Hunt indicates that although 
some encouraging steps are now being 
taken to achieve equal educational 
opportunities for all, parents, teachers, 





Mary—6 Years Old 





Photo by David Myers 


Picking beans when she should be in 
school. Enforcement is a problem too! Pub- 
lic education and concern are needed as 
well as laws. 


National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York I6, N. Y. 


I enclose $.......... as a Special Gift. 


i ? 


the schools and the community, can 
speed us along toward that goal by 


mustering their full resources. 


Better Health for Colorado’s Mi- 
grant Children. Ruth B. Howard, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. April, 1956. 


Described in this interesting article 
is a health program for agricultural 
migrant workers now underway in two 
Colorado counties. The project repre- 
sents the joint efforts of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Colo- 
rado State Department of Public 
Health, as well as the cooperation of 
public and private agencies concerned 
with migrants. 


Both projects were based in the 
State’s largest labor camps. In Fort 
Lupton, medical clinics were held six 
nights a week. Patients were asked to 
pay whatever they could up to $2 for 
a call at the clinic, but no one unable 
to pay was refused. In Mesa County, 
a registered nurse assigned to the 
camp and a public-health nurse work- 
ing in the camp and in the surround- 
ing area offered first aid and nursing 
service, and assisted patients in secur- 
ing medical care through referral to 
local physicians. Great emphasis was 
placed by the nurses in both camps 
on getting as many of the migrants 
as possible to seek preventive health 
services such as immunizations, chest 
X-rays and laboratory tests, whether 
in the camp clinic or in a physician’s 
office, and to steer the children and 
expectant mothers into well-child con- 
ferences and prenatal services. 


When evaluated at the end of the 
summer the consensus was that the 
health needs of the migrants had been 
handled earlier and more smoothly 
than in the past, thus reducing compli- 
cations to a great extent. Plans for 
next year include an early pub- 
licity campaign to inform employers, 
ranchers and other interested groups 
throughout the area as to the health 
services they can expect for their em- 
ployees. Arrangements are being made 
for the public-health nurses to cover 
a wider area and there is the possibility 
that a social worker may be attached 
to each project for the summer sea- 
son. 
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Work-Experience Laboratories. 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C., Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 260, 1956. 15 cents. 


In the foreword, James H. Pearson, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, points out that the purpose 
of this handbook is to help school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, coordinators, 
counselors and businessmen increase < 
the effectiveness of work-experienceh « 
laboratories in part-time distributive 
education programs. N 

The handbook does just that by sum- 
marizing the value of such programs§ 19 
to the employer, the school and thef er: 
young worker, and clarifying the role§ sw 
that each must play to make these cu 
cooperative arrangements truly effec-§ sh: 
tive. Specific suggestions are offered§ ap 
on establishing such programs, arrang-§ ag 
ing for orientation and training, as well tw 
as observing standards and keep-§ Ci 
ing the machinery running smoothly.§ 
Methods for evaluating and improv-§ th 
ing these cooperative programs are§ dr 
also included. fire 


In its conclusion, the pamphlet notes lir 
that the distinguishing characteristicl 
of such programs is their close rela-§ lal 
tionship to the trainee’s career goals 10 
as contrasted with certain work-study § In 
programs that provide little or no rela-f 4 
tionship between experiences on the 
job and those in the classroom. ste 





Migratory Farm Workers in the§ sc 
Atlantic Coast Stream. William H.§ jui 
Metzler, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Circular 
No. 966. 


This field study made in the Belle 
Glade area of Florida where many mi- 
grants spend the winter was developed 
to learn more about conditions of em- 
ployment and mobility of workers in 
the Atlantic Coast Stream. A sampling 
of workers was interviewed in regard 
to their employment and earnings in 
the preceding 12 months, Also inter- 
viewed was a sampling of crew leaders 
to ascertain their functions in the 
handling of migratory labor. 


The survey provides excellent spe- 
cific data on characteristics of the 
workers, migration patterns, employ- 
ment and unemployment, wage rates 
and earnings. A brief bibliography is 


included. 
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